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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1855. 


ANates. 
ARITHMETICAL NOTES, NO. I. 

Boswell’s Arithmetic (Vol. x., pp. 363. 471.).— | 
Could any correspondent, who knows the neigh- 
bourhood of Lichfield, tell me what was, and what 
is, the common mode of measuring fence work in 
that part of the country ? 

Francis Walkingame (Vol. v., p. 441.). — The 
Query there made has never received any answer. 
This writer, whose editors do not agree within 
twenty as to the number of the editions, is wholly 
unknown. There must be some grandson or 
great-nephew who could give a little information. 
A friend has recently presented me with an earlier | 
edition than any I had ever seen ; it is “ the tenth 
edition with several additions,” printed for the 
author, London, duodecimo in threes. The date 
is 177 [2?] in the print, but the last figure has 
been neatly erased both in the title and preface, 
and a written | has been supplied. The author 
calls himself writing-master and accomptant; from 
the preface it appears that he kept a school, and 
from an advertisement that he taught writing 
and arithmetic abroad. He lived in Great Rus- 
sell Street, Bloomsbury. We may suppose that 
the work appeared before 1760; the author 
aflirms that it was (1771) established in almost 
every school of eminence throughout the kingdom. 

Villiam Milns.— He is mentioned in my Arith- 
metical Books (p. 80.) as author of a work on 
arithmetic published at New York in 1797, the 
preface of which shows him to have been at St 
Mary Hall, Oxford. Join this to the following 
anecdote given by William Seward : 
leman born at in Turkev, when 
Marv H in Oxford, 1 gentleman-« 

ry kind to ; Ww man, whose 

bliged him to | l l 

orders 
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Amer Vv his frien 
the breaking out of the war h« 
that th tates of his benefactor w 
as supposed ng to a British 
immediately, and proved to the A 
was not a british subject.’ 
Edward Cocker. — In my Arithmetical Books I 
ive sufficiently shown that the great work, the 
clish Baréme, was probably a forgery by John 
awkins, under the name of Cocker. This 
kins published in succession Cocker’s Arith- 
. Decimal Arithmetic, and English Dictionary. 
the 
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to be 
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took h ssembiv that 


his friend 


circumstances which indicate forgery, I 


must refer to the work above cited, to which I 
10w make the following additions 

Cocker died be 1671 and By the 
inscriptions under his portraits he was born in 


1632. He was 4 writing-master and engraver, of 


tween 1675. 


writing at least. He is said to have published 
fourteen engraved copy-books. At the end of 
one of the almanacs for 1688 is advertised, as a 
reprint, Cocker’s Pen’s Transcendency. Evelyn 
(cited by Granger) mentions him and three others 
as comparable to the Italians both for letters and 
flourishes. His genuine work on arithmetic, pub- 


| lished during his life, before 1664, is the Tutor to 


Writing and Arithmetic, which I suspect to have 
been an engraved book of writing copies and 
arithmetical examples. Some of his works are in 
the Museum. (Penny Cycl., “ Cocker.”) 

It seems that as soon as the breath was out of 


| Cocker’s body, this John Hawkins constituted 


himself his editor and continuer. Hawkins began 
by reprinting an undoubted work of Cocker, with 


| a preface signed J. H.: 


“ The Young Clerk’s Tutor Enlarged: Being a most 
useful Collection of the best Presidents of Recognizances, 


| Obligations, Conditions, Acquittances, Bills of Sale, War- 


rants of Attorney, &c. lo which is annexed, 
several of the best Copies both Court and Chancery- 
Hand now extant. By Edward Cocker. Ex studiis N. 
de Latibulo ®:Aovéuov. The eighth edition.” London, 
1675, 8vo 

The goodness of Cocker’s alleged work on arith- 
metic lies chiefly in this: of all the small and 
cheap school-books of the time, it is the one which 
adopts the now universal mode of performing 
division, to the exclusion of the older method, in 
which figures are written down and scratched out. 
In its explanations it is inferior to many of the 
works which it supplanted. 

When did the name of Cocker become a pro- 
verbial representative of arithmetic? Can any 
one carry this higher than the year 1756? In 
that year appeared the farce of The Apprentice, 
in which the old merchant's strong point is the 
recommendation of Cocker’s Arithmetic, “ the best 
book that ever was written,” to the young tra- 
gedian, his son. Arthur Murphy had evidently 
been looking up the names of arithmeticians ; the 
old man who reverences Cocker is called Wingate, 
the name of a writer second only to Cocker in the 
number of his editions. Is it to this farce that 
Cocker owes his position? If Murphy had hap- 
pened to call his old citizen Cocker, and make 
him recommend Wingate’s book, would the two 
have changed places? These are questions which 
may have to be answered affirmatively, if no one 
can establish a usage prior to 1756. 

Any one who took the trouble might make a 
curious list of extracts in which dramatists and 
novelists have exposed the want of sufficient tech- 
nical knowledge to represent the characters they 
intended. Both Wingate and Cocker would have 
been shocked to hear the Wingate of the farce 
(who is obviously intended for a keen mercantile 
arithmetician) going on thus: 

“ Five-eighths of three-sixteenths of 
tiply the numerator by the denominator! 


a pound! mul- 
five times six- 
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teen is ten times eight, ten times eight is eighty, and — 
a—a—carry one, [ Exit.)” 

The latest numbered edition of Cocker I have met 
with is cailed the 55th, by Geo. Fisher, London, 
1758, 12mo. 

Rather too scientific.—The piece broken off 
from a mass of sultpetre, to test it, was called the 
refraction; and this word passed into a technical 
term for the per-centage of foreign matter found 
by common chemistry. A scientific journal took 
it that the goodness of saltpetre was measured by 
its refraction of the rays of light, and undertook 
to add that the less the angle of refraction the 
better the quality of the salt. 

Arithmetical Scale.—1I know of but two at- 
tempts to alter our arithmetical scale altogether. 
Perhaps others can bring forward more. 

“The Pancronometer, or universal Georgian Calendar 
- + + and the Reasons, Rules, and Uses of Octave Com- 
putation, or Natural Arithmetic. By H. J. London, 
1753, 4to.” 

The word Georgian looks so like Gregorian, that 
probably many persons passed the book over as 
one of those which the change of style produced 
by the score. The author's system of arithmetic 
is that in which local meaning proceeds by eights : 
thus 10 stands for eight, 100 for eight eights, &c. 
He has a mania for the comparative and super- 
lative terminations. His leading denominations 
are units, ers (eights), ests, thousets, thouseters, 
thousetests, millets, milleters, &c. He calls the 
square of a number its power, and the cube — by 
an oversight, not the powest but — the powerest. 
Eight feet make a feeter, eight feeters a feetest, 
eight pounds make a pounder, &c. If the crotchet 
which possessed this unfortunate H. J. were to 





[No. 274. 


sand and kappaty seven, 10w7; 1000 meaning 

728, w0 meaning 120, and 7 being unchanged : 
and a happy new year it would be if we had to 
commence it with this new reckoning. We should 
pay money at the door of a show to see a man with 
ten fingers ; and it would seem very strange, in a 
philological point of view, that, after the traitor 
had hanged himself, the number of apostles left 
should be designated by pendo. 

The author dedicates his work to our country. 
His system, he says, — 

“ Abbisogna di mettere le prime sue radici in un ter- 
reno vergine, in cui non abbia a perire oppresso dall’ ombra 
della rigogliosa pianta decimale.” 

This means that our persistence in refusing to de- 
cimalise our coinage, weights, and measures, is 
enough to make any one think we are open to an 
offer to rid us of the decimal numeration alto- 
gether. A. De Morgan. 





JOHN BUNCLE. 


On looking over a collection of old letters, I 
found several from T.. Amory (John Buncle), 
and very curious ones they are. I send you a 
copy of one, which you may perhaps think worth 
preserving in your entertaining and instructing 





pages. C. pe D. 
“ My pear Miss . 

“T send you a curious paper for a few minutes’ amuse- 

ment to you and the ladies with you. It was written 


| above thirty years ago. Perhaps vou may have seen it in 
| the magazines, where I put it; but the history of it was 


return with seven others as bad as itself, thus, 


and thus only, would this crotchet of a system, as 
itself tells us, be made a crotcheter. 
as H. J. may appear, there is a stranger, not 
meaning eight, but only one. 
“Calcolo decidozzinale del Barone Silvio Ferrari 

- «+ 4edicato alla natione Inglese.” Torino, 1854, 4to. 
This work has probably been suggested by the 
discussions on the decimal coinage. The system 
is duodecimal. The author goes farther than 
H.J., for he takes old words under new meanings. 


But, strange | 


Thus 10 is called ten, but means twelve; 100 is | 


called a hundred, but means twelve twelves. Of 
course I translate the Italian into English. New 


names and symbols are wanted for old ten and 


old eleven (which now mean twelve and thirteen). 
They are kappa, denoted by a sign like w, and 
pendo, derived from pendulum, with a symbol 
like 6 turned left side right. 


Thus what we call | 


twenty-four is twenty, what we call a hundred and | 


twenty is kappaty (ten twelves). 


What we call | 


twenty-three is fen-pendo (twelve and eleven). | 


The year of grace now commencing is one thou- 


never known till now that I lay it before vou. 
am, 
Miss —, 
Your faithful, humble servant, 
AMOURL 
« July 8, °75, 
Newton Hall. 
“A Sonec 


In praise of Miss Rowe, 


Written one night extempore by a club of gentlemen in 
the county of Tipperary in Ireland. It was agreed that 
each member should, off-hand, write four lines, and 
they produced the following verses : 


1. 
“ A whimsical pain has just caught me, 
Much worse than the gout in my toe; 
What damsel on earth could have tanght me 
To love, but enchanting Moll Rowe? 
Written by Sir Harry Clayton. 






9 


“ When chatting, or walking, or drinking, 
No person or subject I know; 
For ali my whole power of thinking’s 
Employ’d about sweet Molly Rowe. 
By John Macklin, Esq. 


2 
0. 
“ Some people love hunting and sporting, 
And chace a stout buck or a doe, 
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But the game I am fond of is courting 
A smile, from my dear Molly Rowe. 
By Thomas Dundon, Esq. 
4. 
“Tn the dance, through the couples a seudding, 
How graceful and light does she go! 
No Englishman ever lov’d pudding 
As I love my sweet Molly Rowe. 
By Mr. T. Amory. 
v. . 
“Tn the dumps, when my friend says, ‘How goes it?’ 
I answer him surly, ‘So, so.’ 
I’m sad, and I care not who knows it; 
I suffer from charming Moll Rowe. 
By William Bingham, Esq. 
6. 
“ Tho’ formerly I was a sloven, 
For her I will turn a great beau; 
I'll buy a green coat to make love in, 
And dress at my tempting Moll Rowe. 
By John O’ Rourke, Esq. 


4. 
“ She’s witty, she’s lovely and airy, 
Her bright eyes as black as a sloe; 
Sweet's the county of sweet Tipperary, 
The sweetest nymph in it’s Moll Rowe. 
By Oliever St. Gearge, Esq. 
8. 
“So great and so true is my passion, 
I kindle just like fire and tow; 
Who’s the pearl of the whole Irish nation ? 
Arra! who should it be but Moll Rowe? 
By Popham Stevens, Esq. 
9 


“ Your shafts I have stood, Mr. Cupid, 
And oft ery’d, ‘A fig for your bow :’ 
sut the man who escapes must be stupid, 
When you shoot from the eyes of Moll Rowe. 
By Thomas Mollineux, Esq. 
10. . 
“Come, fill up in bumpers your glasses, 
And let the brown bow! overtiow ; 
Here’s a health to the brightest of lasses, 
The queen of all toasts, Molly Rowe. 
By Thomas Butler, Esq. 

“ Nota bene.— When by our mutual contributions we 
had finished our song, we all drank bumpers to Miss 
Rowe's health, and sang the last verse in grand chorus. 

“T do not remember, in all my reading or acquaintance, 
that such a thing was ever done before, and, perhaps, will 
never be again. 

“All the composers of this song (except Amory) and 
Miss Rowe are now in the grave. Here I am, round and 
sound, by the order of Providence, for some of God’s 
adorable decrees. 

“ Newton in Yorkshire, July th’ 8, 1773.” 





IDENTIFICATION OF ANONYMOUS BOOKS. 


By one of those coincidences which are often so 
suggestive, it has happened that shortly after 
reading your address on the commencement of the 
Exveventn Voxvume, I have had occasion to refer 
to Mr. Bogue’s useful but imperfect little volume, 


Men of the Time. In doing so I was reminded of 


| what has been objected to it as a defect, the 


number of “unknown” names which it contains, 
by which I mean names of men active and influ- 
ential in their generation, but to a great part of 
that generation almost unknown —the writers on 
the public press. Writers of this class are too 
much disregarded by their cotemporaries, and too 
soon forgotten by their successors; and the con- 
sequence is, that of no body of men have we so 
little knowledge as of political writers. What 
would we not give for a succession of volumes of 
Men of the Time, say from the commencement of 
the last century, or even from 1760? What a 
flood of light might occasionally be thrown upon 
an obscure page of history by a knowledge, not 
only of what was written upon that subject, but 
of those by whom it had been written. If we 
cannot now hope to discover all that we desire to 
know, we may yet do something to supply that 
deficiency. Let no reader of * N. & Q.” think any 
fact that bears upon this subject —any hint of 
authorship, or any discovery of this kind, in any out 
of the way corner of his reading — too insignificant 
to be recorded, but throw it as a mite into the 
common treasury. More especially, let him not dis- 
regard any scrap of information tending to identify 
the author of any pamphlet. It may be a link in 
a chain of evidence the most important. What 
might not Mr. Crosstey, Mr. Corner, Mr. 
Cunnincuam, Dr. Martianp, and many other of 
your recognised correspondents, furnish in this 
manner; to say nothing of Mr. . Mr. , and 
Mr. , Whose pens it is not difficult to recog- 
nise* in your columns without their signatures, 
and to whom the men of the last century are 
as familiar as household words. Pray, Mr. Editor, 
excuse this suggestion, hastily thrown out and im- 
perfectly developed. Open your columns to this 
important subject, and, my word for it, generations 
yet unborn will thank me for the suggestion, and 
“N. & Q.” for having adopted and carried it out. 
ANON. 











[If we rightly understand the object of our corre- 
spondent, viz., that we should invite contributions of all 
facts which serve to identify the authors of political pamph- 
lets, we readily accede to his proposal. But we desire to 
do far more. We would not confine ourselves either to the 
period or class of works to which our correspondent alludes. 
We hope every reader of * N. & Q.” who can identify the 
author of any anonymous work upon any subject will record 
his discovery in our columns as a contribution towards 
that great desideratum in English literature, a Dictionary 
of Anonymous Books. 

We may take this opportunity of stating that we have 


* We have struck out the names given by our cor- 
respondent for the very obvious reason, that if he be right 
in his conjectures there can be no necessity for disturbing 
the incognito of the gentlemen to whom he alludes ; 
while the doing so would be a manifest discourtesy.—Ep. 


“N.& Q.” 
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a measure in contemplation, somewhat in connexion with 
this proposal, which, if we are enabled to carry it out 
effectually, will give a feature of new and increasing in- 
terest to our pages. —Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 





THE PRELIMINARIES OF WAR. 
“ Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrei ; but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

The preliminaries of peace is a phrase with 
which most persons are familiar, and many must 
remember when the reports of such proceedings 
— when notes and conferences, propositions and 
counter-propositions — were the objects of con- 
stant and earnest discussion. 

The preliminaries of war seems to be a new 
phrase, and to deserve a place in the vocabularies 
of diplomacy. It would serve to indicate the cir- 
cumstances which chiefly require the consideration 
of sovereigns and statesmen previous to the de- 
claration of war. The subject may be rather out 
of date at this moment; but while some are intent 
on passing events, others may choose to glance at 
affairs retrospectively. 

A just cause, and a just appreciation of the 
force with which we have to contend, as com- 
pared with our own resources and expectations, 
should be considered as the indispensable prelimi- 
naries of war. The first circumstance would 
carry with it a partial consolation for the evils 
and miseries which war produces, and the second 
would give us some assurance of the probability 
of its successful termination. 

The expediency of the war now in progress is 
a political question, and therefore unsuited to the 
publication in which this appears: it is neither a 
question of facts nor figures, but a labyrinth of 
arguments. An estimate of the force with which 
we have to contend is a more tangible subject, 
and I need not conceal that the notes thereon 
about to be transcribed are assumed to be of con- 
siderable importance. 

“Les forces de terre [de la Russie} sont estimées & un 
million d’hommes armés, y compris [armée polonaise de 
50,000 hommes. Mais sur cette masse de troupes, on n’en 
compte qu’un peu plus de 700,000 de parfaitement régu- 
litres, et 48,000 de troupes d’élite formant la garde. Si 
l’on considére l’étendue des frontitres du cété de I’Europe, 
les distances et les points susceptibles d’étre attaqués, 
enfin la population de l’empire, on ne trouvera pas cet 


” 





| 
| 





nous ont engagé & faire de nouvelles recherches; leur ré- 


sultat nous a prouvé la justesse des calculs de ce statisti- 
cien, et nous n’hésitons pas a les admettre dans le tableau 
en réduisant le cadre de l’armée russe sur le pied de paix, 
& la fin de 1826, & 670,000 hommes; encore ferons-nous 
observer avec M. Schnitzler que ce nombre doit étre re~ 
gardé a cette époque plutdt comme nominal qu’effectif.” 
—Adrien Bavsi, 1844. 

“ Le courage du soldat russe n’est pas impétueux comme 
celui du soldat francais; c'est, si je puis m’exprimer ainsi, 
un courage de résignation, et celui des recrues est peut- 
étre supérieur a celui des anciens soldats, mais ces derniers 
sont préférables, parce quils savent mieux leur métier.” 
— Le marquis pe Cuampray, 1823. 

** Les Kosaques sont d’une vigilance extréme, mais ils 
ne font point consister leur gloire & braver le danger; ils 
n’attaquent qu’avec une grande supériorité de forces, et 
se retirent & l’instant si l’on fait bonne contenance; ils 
craignent beaucoup le feu, et ne s’y exposent jamais volon- 
tairement: leur principal but étant de faire du butin, et 
me bagages de l’'armée en contenant de trés-précieux, ils 

edoublaient d’activité.”-— Le marquis DE CHAMBRAY, 

1823. 
“Ce qui nous frap pelt surtout [& Sévastopol], c’était 
voir ces mémes soldats, tour & tour terrassiers, char- 


pentiers, forgerons et macons, accomplir & merveille toutes 


| ces taches si diverses.— Ajoutons que le soldat russe est 


| et, apres le premier 


| égale dans le monde. 


non-seulement un habile artisan, mais encore un ouvrier 
docile par caractére, respectueux sans bassesse, adroit et 
actif sans forfanterie.” — Anatole pe Demrporr, 1840. 
“Ce grand spectacle guerrier de Vosnessensk, dont 
j’étais assez heureux pour admirer de si prés tous les 


détails, devait naturellement me trouver tout rempli de 


respect et d’attention. Certes ce n’était pas un intérét 
vulgaire qui m’avait conduit dans cette ville de soldats, 
étonnement, je n’eus rien de plus 
pressé que de me rendre compte de ces forces terribles, 
surtout de cette cavalerie formidable, qui n'a pas son 
C’est pourtant & linstitution des 
colonies militaires qu'il faut demander le secret de ces 
résultats admirables; de l& est sortie cette armée impo- 
sante. Le nombre, la discipline, le bien-étre des hommes, 
la rare beauté des chevaux, et jusqu’a l’air martial de ces 
escadrons, tout proclame les heureux effets de ce systeme 
et son incontestable sup¢riorité.”— Anatole pe D&MIDOFF, 
1840. 

“On courre la poste en France et en Angleterre, mais en 
Russie on vole, surtout dans le gouvernement de la nou- 
velle Russie. Je partis & huit heures et demie du matin 
de Nicolaief, et & midi un quart j’avais parcouru soixante 
verstes, et j’¢tais aux portes de Cherson.”’— Le baron DE 
REvILy, 1806. 

While thus reviewing the vast power in array 
against us, and reflecting on some oversights, and 
marks of public disappointment, I give no place 
to dismay. The only remedy is prompt and in- 


| creased exertion — more officers — more soldiers 


état militaire plus fort que celui des autres monarchies | 


continentales. Mais le projet de transformer peu a peu la 
population agricole des domaines de la couronne en une 
milice permanente, organisée & la maniére des Kosaques 
sous le nom de colonies militaires [systeme aujourd’hui 
bien _—- donnerait & la Russie une force armée pour 
ainsi dire illimitée.” — Conrad Mattre-Bruy, 1826. 

“ Les statisticiens et les géographes les plus distingués 
donnent les évaluations les plus disparates sur l’armée de 
l’empire Russe.— Mais les faits positifs et les raisonnemens 
de M. Schnitzler, dans sa statistique de l’empire Russe, 


— more excavators— more ammunition — more 
supplies of every descri iption. 

The skill and activity of the commanders in 
this conflict —the bravery and patient endurance 


of the troops and seamen—a rapid succession of 


unsurpassed victories — are the themes of admir- 
ation with all manly and candid minds. In one 
particular only there seems to have been a re- 
laxation of discipline, and on that essential point 
I presume to transcribe a word of advice : 

“ Among the many precautions to which a commander 
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should attend, the first is that of observing secrecy.” — Dr. Routh is a monk of Magdalen. But he is now en- 


PoLysivs. 

“ The commander of the Forces —has frequently la- 
mented the ignoranca which has appeared in the opinions 
communicated in letters written from the army, and the 
indiscretion with which those letters are published.”—Sir 
Arthur Wetiestry, K.B. Celorico, 1810. 

Borton Corner. 





DR. ROUTH, PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 


In the very interesting and ably drawn up 
account of Dr. Routh, said to have been written 
by a Fellow of Magdalen, end which appeared in 
The Times, no mention was made of the Presi- 
dent's first publication, the Euthydemus and Gor- 
gias of Plato; and the omission was soon after 
noticed by a correspondent of The Times, who 
wrote from Cambridge; but who was in error in 
placing the date of the Dialogues in 1774, instead 
of 1784, which is the true date. In connexion 
with Dr. Routh, and as a slight contribution both 
to biography and bibliography, I send you the 
following quotations ; the first from Moss’s Manual 
of Classical Bibliography (London, 1825) : 


“ After reading through the heavy and barren list of 





editions of the Dialogues, published separately, I am at | 


last arrived at the first specimen of classi 
which my venerable, pious, and highly esteemed friend, 
the learned President of Magdalen College, Oxford, pre- 
sented to the world. (Oxon, 8vo., 1784.) That such and 
so highly appreciated presents are so seldom to be met 
with, is to every scholar a subject of regret. The Latin 
version is by the editor, in which he appears rather to 
have aimed at perspicuity and brevity, united with a 
correct interpretation of his author ; yet, nevertheless, we 
often meet with elegancies. Of the materials em- 
ployed by Dr. Routh, in the compilation of this edi- 
tion, I shall present my reader with the detail given 
by Findeisen in his edition of the Georgias :— ‘ Routhii 
viri doctiss. egregium opus,’ &e. . . . . For far- 
ther information, I refer my readérs to the brief but 
eloquent character of Dr. Routh, drawn up by my late 
lamented friend Dr. Parr, in his Characters of C. J. Foz, 
vol. ii.; who, by the long and intimate acquaintance 
which subsisted between him and the President, was 
duly able to discern and estimate that character, the 
virtues and accomplishments of which he has so pleas- 
ingly pourtrayed; to the Preface of Findeisen; to the 
Critical Review for July, 1785, pp. 45—51.; Fabricii Bibi. 
Greca., tom. iii. p. 130., edit. Harless; Dibdin’s Jntrod., 
vol. ii. p. 137.; Brunet, Manuel de Libraire.” — Moss, 
vol. ii. p. 434. 


al editorship, 





The next extract is from Dr. Parr, in reply to 
the accusations of Gibbon against Oxford in 
general, and Magdalen College in particular : 

“ Dr. Horne was a monk of Magdalen [a contemptuous 
expression made use of by Gibbon], but he composed 
several volumes of sermons, to which Mr. Gibbon will not 
refuse the praise of ingenuity; and he also drew up a 
Commentary on the Psalms, for nobler purposes than the 
amusement of scholars or the confutation of critics. Dr. 
Chandler is a monk of Magdalen. But he has published 
Travels into Greece and Asia Minor, which have been 
well received in the learned world ; and, with great credit 
to himself, he has republished the Marmora Oxoniensia. 





gaged in a work of great difficulty, and of great use, for 
which he is peculiarly qualified by his profound know- 
ledge of the tenets and the language of the earlier fathers 
in the Christian Church; and long before the death of 
Mr. Gibbon, this very monk had sent forth an edition of 
Two Dialogues in Plato: an edition which, in common 
with many of my country nen, I have myself read with 
instruction and with delight; an edition which the first 
scholars on the Continent have praised; which Charles 
Burney ‘loves,’ and which even Richard Porson ‘ en- 
dures.’ ”— Spital Sermon, notes, p. 128., London, 1801. 

I am informed, by a late Fellow of Magdalen, 
that the first scholars of Germany still continue to 
speak in terms of high praise of Dr. Routh’s Two 
Dialogues of Plato. It is with deep feelings of 
gratitude for great kindness experienced from 
Dr. Routh, and of veneration for the character of 
one, who, even at a comparatively early period of 
life, seems to have inspired all who approached 
him with feelings of veneration, that I send these 
few hasty memoranda to the Editor of “ N. & Q.” 

Joun Macray. 





Oxford 





Minor Notes. 


“ Seventy-seven.” —I lately asked an “old in- 
habitant ” his age; and he answered, with a smile 
at his own bit of humour: “ Why, Sir, I belong 
to the sevens; born in the three sevens (1777), 
I must this year (1854) of course confess to the 
two sevens (77).” Another century must elapse 
before this reply can be given, after the year 
which has just expired. N. L. T. 


Clock Inscription. — Under the clock in front 
of the Town Hall in the town of Bala, Merioneth- 
shire, North Wales, is the following inscription: 

“ Here I stand both day and night, 
To tell the hours with all my might; 
Do you example take by me, 
And serve thy God as I serve thee.” 
H. J. 


Handsworth. 


Sun-dial Motto. —One at 


Yorkshire : 


Hebden Bridge, 


“Quod petis, umbra est.” 

Joun Scrise. 
Ancient Usages of the Church (Vol. ix. passim). 
— There was, a few years ago, and probably still 
exists, in the parish church of Yeovil, a practice of 
singing, or rather saying, after the Gospel, words 
which incidentally themselves perhaps refer to an- 
other more ancient custom. ‘The words, thus said 
or sung by the parish clerk, were these : “ Thanks 

be to God for the Light of His Holy Gospel.” 
Johnson and Swift.—Jc’inson's prejudice against 
Swift is visible in many passages in Boswell. That 
in which he declared “ Swift is clear, but he is 
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shallow” (Croker’s ed. 1847, p. 277.), is curiously | 
illustrated by the following characteristic anec- | 
dote, which I have just disinterred from the Town | 
and Country Magazine for Sept. 1769. 
Dr. Johnson, being one evening in company 
with some of the first-rate literati of the age, the 
conversation turned chiefly upon the posthumous 
volumes of Swift, which had not been long pub- | 
lished. After having sat a good while collected 
in himself, and looking as if he thought himself 
prodigiously superior in point of erudition to his 
companions, he roundly asserted in his rough way | 
that “ Swift was a shallow fellow; a very shallow 
fellow.” The ingenious Mr. Sheridan, not relish- 
ing so despotic an assertion, and in his opinion so 
false a one, as he almost venerated the Dean of 
St. Patrick's literary talents, replied, warmly but 
modestly, “ Pardon me, Sir, for differing from 
you, but I always thought the Dean a very clear 
writer.” ‘To this modest reply the following la- 
conic answer was immediately vociferated, * All 
shallows are clear!” M. N. S. 


Lord Derby and Manzoni.—While Lord Derby's 
quotations are a matter of interest, let me recall 
attention to one which he made ina speech on the 
death of the Duke of Wellington. It was, re- 
markably enough, taken from ~ Manzoni’ s Ode on 
the Death of Napoleon.* 

“ Ov’? silenzio e tenebre 
La gloria che passd.” 
But where was the speech made? I cannot now 
recall, and should be thankful to any one who 
would inform me, and say how I may obtain a | 
copy. I do not find the quotation in his speeches 
in the House, and believe it was made in one 
spoken at some public dinner. 

The Classics have for so long a time usurped 
the foremost place as subjects for quotation, that 
it was delightful to find so great a man as Lord 
Derby breaking through conventional rules and 
doing honour to the beauties of the Italian muse! 

Hermes. 


Vessels of Observation.— Vegetius (de re Mil., 
iv. 37.) has the following : 

“Ne candore predantur, colore Veneto, qui marinis est 
fluctibus similis, vela tinguntur et funes: cera etiam qua 
unguere solent naves, inficitur: nautz quoque vel milites 
Venetam vestem induunt, ut non solum per noctem, sed 
etiam per diem facilius lateant explorantes.” 


Is this the origin of our Blue-jackets? And 
would our present Board of Admiralty pooh-pooh 
the introduction of blue or sea-green sails ? 

‘Youne V ERDANT. 


* Il Cinque Maggio. 





| 


Querics. 
VACCINATION. 


In the interesting Journal of John Byrom, 
F.R.S., one of the latest publications of the 
Chetham Society*, he states, under the date of 
June 3rd, 1725, that — 

“ At a meeting of the Royal Society, Sir Isaac Newton 
presiding, Dr. Jurin ¢ read a case of small-pox, where a 
girl who had been inoculated and had been vaccinated, 
was tried and had them not again, but another (a) boy 
caught the small-pox from this girl, and had the confluent 
kind and died.” 

The paper referred to by Byrom was commu- 
nicated by Mr. Sergeant Amand. It has been 
kindly transcribed for me by Mr. Weld, the libra- 
rian of the Royal Society. The case occurred at 
Hanover. The inoculation of the girl seems to 
have failed entirely. It was suspected that she 
had not taken the true small-pox. Doubts, how- 
ever, were removed, as a boy, who daily saw the 
girl, fell ill and died, “ having had a very bad 
small- “pox. of the confluent sort.” 

The point to which I would draw your readers” 
attention is the mention of “ vaccination” in this 
journal in 1725; it is one of some interest and 
curiosity, as it is supposed that no one, before 
the time of Jenner, attempted to introduce the 
virus from the cow into the human species. The 
word does not occur in Amand’s paper, of which 
Byrom is speaking. Nor is it to be found in the 
dictionaries of Bailey, Ash, or Johnson, until in- 
troduced into the last by Todd. Richardson, in 
his Dictionary, says that “it is a word of modern 
formation.” Did Byrom borrow it, or was it his 
own invention? He studied medicine, and it was 
suggested to him to practise as a physician in his 
native place. He so far obtained the title of 
doctor from his acquaintance, that he was com- 
monly so addressed; and on one occasion he desired 
that his letters should be directed Mr., not Dr. 
In 1727 he says that he had not health or ex- 
perience to practise in Manchester. 

Byrom’s attention appears to have been much 
turned to the subject of inoculation. Other refer- 
ences to the prac tice will be found in the Diary, 
and he mentions reading Dr. Wm. Wagstaffe’s 
Letter to Friend, on the danger and uncertainty of 
Inoculation, published in 1722 (Diary, p. 140.). 

It was in 1762 or 1768 that Jenner’s attention 
seems to have been first awakened to the subject 





* This diary, with a striking portrait, was generously 
given to the Chetham Society by its accomplished possessor, 
the poet’s descendant. The MS. was happily committed 
to the hands of an editor, most competent to do full justice 
to it. In his preface and notes, Canon Parkinson has 
heightened the vivid picture which Byrom has drawn of 
the habits and manners of our grandsires, by his own 
observations. 

¢ At one time President of the College of Physicians. 
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of his great discovery, by the chapped hands of 


milkers sometimes proving a preventative of small- | 


pox, and by those amongst them whom he en- 
deavoured to inoculate resisting the infection. In 
1770 he mentioned the cow-pox to John Hunter 
ten years afterwards his anticipations were quick- 
ened, and about 1796 he performed the first 
successful operation. These dates I gather from 
Mr. Pettigrew’s carefully compiled and very in- 
teresting life of Dr. Jenner.* 

Some of your correspondents will very probably 
tell me that what I have quoted is not a solitary 
instance of the use of the word vaccination early 
in the last century. . H. Marxxianp. 

Bath. 





SELWYN OF FRISTON, CO. SUSSEX. 

Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” help me 
with answers to the following questions ? 

Who were the Sheringtons of Selmeston, co. 
Sussex, one of whom, Katherine, daughter and 
heiress of Simon Sherington, was married to John 
Selwyn of Sherington, about the year 1350? 

Are there any Sheringtons still extant tracing 
their descent from this family ? 

The grandson of this marriage is Nicolas Sel- 
wyn, of Sherington. I cannot find the surname 
of his wife; her christian name is given in Berry’s 
Genealogies of the Sussex Gentry as Laura. 

I have been told that the name of Nicolas 
Selwyn is found also Shulder. I shall be glad to 
know whether there is any confirmation of this, 
independent of the authority on which I have re- 
ceived it, which authority, I should add, is a high 
one. 

In the collections of Peter Le Neve, Esq., 
Norroy King of Arms, now remaining in the 
College of Arms, there is the following remarkable 
discrepancy with the statement of the monument 
of Sir Edward Selwyn still extant in Friston 
Church. The monument speaks of one son only 


of Sir Edward, by name William Thomas Selwyn, | 


who survived his father only two months, Sir 
Edward dying Dec. 9, 1704, and William Thomas 
Feb. 9, 1704 +, in his twenty-first year. The young 
man is deplor ed as, “ Qui sola spes fuit, et nunc 
exstincta, antique Selwynorum familie. Ultimus 
hic Selwynorum jacet,” &c. 

On the other hand, Peter Le Neve gives to Sir 
Edward Selwyn a son, whose christian name is 
unrecorded, colonel of a regiment which is unde- 
scribed, except as a regiment of foot, and who 
married a daughter of a Battinson of Chiselhurst, 


the christian name neither of the lady nor of her | 
“ Dost know what Virtue is like, Sukey? It is 


father being given. The house is easily identified 
still as that of the late Sir Edward Beterson. 

° Biographical Memoirs of the most abtend Physicians, 
Surgeons, §c., vol. ii. 








| home, in Ex 


Now I have no doubt that the monument is 
here to be believed, and that the learned herald is 
in error. But I shall feel obliged by any one of 
your readers who will kindly fill up the deficien- 
cies of this record, and refer Colonel Selwyn to 
his proper father, or who will give me any other 
clue to the satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 

Sir Edward Selwyn was M.P. for Seaford in 
1681 and 1684, and High Sheriff of Sussex in 
1682. Can any of your readers tell me by what 
means I am likely to discover precisely why he 
was knighted. His uncle, Sir Nicolas Selwyn, 
was “one of the honourable band of pensioners of 
King Charles.” I shall be glad to learn something 
about these pensioners, and especially for what 
services Sir Nicolas was knighted and admitted 
into “ the honourable band.” 

I shall be thankful for any information con- 
cerning the following Sussex families, or for re- 
ferences to documents where they are mentioned : 
—Sherington of Selmeston, about 1350; Marshall 
of Maresfield, about 1380; Reresby, about 1440; 
Bates or Batys, about 1470; John Adam, about 
1500. E. J. Seirwrn. 

Blackheath. 


CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


An intelligent and imaginative, though unedu- 
cated old friend of mine (now dead), who had 
led a most eventful life, ran away from his parental 
linburgh, ‘when about sixteen years 
old. As is the case with all the strays and waifs 
of the British empire, he straightway bent his 
course to London. Of course the theatre was not 
long unvisited ; and one incident in a play which 
he then saw acted became indelibly stamped upon 
his mind, and exerted an important influence upon 
him in after-life. This is his description of it. 

A sturdy, middle-aged farmer was hard at work 
in his field, when he was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of his daughter, whom he heartily loved. 
She was a beautiful, blooming, innocent-looking 
girl of eighteen. Leaning upon his spade, and 
ceasing from his toil, the farmer looked fondly 
upon her, and passionately exclaimed, “ How 
I love thee, Sukey; Ob, how I loves thee! 
Thou'rt a sweet lass, thou’rt ; how thy old father 
loves thee!” And then he threw his spade down, 
and drew her to his bosom, fairly weeping with 
joy. But suddenly, and as if stung by some wild 
thought, he held her away from him at arms’ 
length, and gazing fixedly and even sternly upon 
her face, cried, half inquiringly, half in soliloquy : : 


like — ah, now, what is it like ? Let me see. It is 
like — like” (doubtfully, and as if he saw through 
a glass darkly), “like—Oh! I see what it’s like. 
Didst ever see, dear Sukey, didst ever see a 
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beautiful and thrifty field of grain, waving its rich | 
and golden top backward and forward so grace- 
fully in sun and shadow, and filling the air around | 
with sweet fragrance ? Well, it is a lovely and a | 
pleasant sight ; a sight that makes glad the heart | 
of God’s creatures. And a virtuous woman is like 
it. Butah! Sukey dear, take a keen, cruel knife, 
and cut off the tops of the grain; and then it 
becomes a sorrowful sight. Nought but straw, 
worthless straw, is left; which man and beast 
shall tread under foot, and trample on, and defile! 
So it is with a woman despoiled of her virtue!” 
Can any of your correspondents refer me to any 
play illustrating an incident similar to this? It 
must have been acted in London prior to the 
Mutiny of the Nore, for my old friend, shortly 
after he witnessed it, was pressed into the naval 
service, and was a participator in that celebrated 
outbreak. Cc. D. D. 


New Brunswick, N. Jersey, U. S. A. 


Minor Queries. 


Heidelberg.— A spot in the plan of this cele- 
brated castle is called “Clara Dettin’s Garden.” 
Who was Clara Dettin ? N. 


The Sign of Griffiths the Publisher. — What 
could induce Griffiths, the publisher of the 
Monthly Review, to adopt The Dunciad for his 
sign ? J. M. 


Gilbert's “ History of the City of Dublin.” —In 
Mr. Gilbert's very interesting History of the City | 
of Dublin, vol. i. p. 94., I have met with the follow- | 
ing passage : 

“A woman, known as ‘ Darkey Kelly,’ who kept an 
infamous establishment'in this alley [Copper Alley |, was 
tried for a capital offence about 1764; sentenced to death, 
and publicly burnt in Stephen’s Green.” 

The author informs us in the next sentence, 
that “ her sister, Maria Llewellin, was condemned 
to be hanged, for her complicity in the affair of 
the Neals with Lord Carhampton ;” and therefore 
it is not likely that the printer has mistaken the 
date of Kelly's execution. But is it a fact, that 
any one was “publicly burnt in Stephen's Green” 
in or about the year 1764? ABHBA. 





Newspaper Cutting. — 


“Tt is not 400 years since a baron of this realm was 
tried for high crimes and misdemeanors; and one of the 
charges exhibited against him was, that holding in con- 
tempt the respect that man ought to have for man, he | 
had suffered himself to be carried about his own garden 
in a sort of achair, with poles put to it, by two of his own | 
servants.” — Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, June 22, 1795. 


Who was the baron ? R. C. Warpe. 
Kidderminster. 


Richard Brayne, Braine, or Brain. — Can any 
of your readers favour me with any information 
respecting the family of Richard Brayne, Braine, 
or Brain, who lived at or near Northwood, in the 
county of Salop, and died August, 1755 ? and what 


| was the maiden name of his wife, who also died in 


1755, and who was her father ? S. BR. 


Sir John Crosby. — Can any one through your 


journal inform me, who, if there are any, are the 


descendants of Sir John Crosby, who is said to 
have built Crosby Hall in Bishopsgate Street, and 
who lived about the middle or latter end of the 
fifteenth century ? QuerRY. 


Bishop Oldham. — Information is requested 
relative to the descendants of Dr. Hugh Oldham, 


| Bishop of Exeter, who died June 15, 1519. 


Taos. P. Hassauu. 
59. Lord Street, Chetham, Manchester. 


Arms of Sir J. Russell. — What were the arms 


| of Sir James Russell, Knight, Lieut.-Governor of 
| the island of Nevis, and Governor and Com- 


mander of the Leeward Carribee Islands, 1686? 
and his family’s lineage ? M. M, 


Distributing Money at Marriages. — Perhaps 
some of your able contributors will favour me 
with the origin of the custom practised in Allen- 
dale, Northumberland, and other northern dis- 
tricts? The male guests, as soon as they emerge 
without the: precincts’ of the churchyard, com- 
mence distributing money to the spectators, and 
continue so to do from thence to where they 
remain for refreshments.—I might also add another 
peculiarity in connexion with a marriage in the 
same place. Previous to the bride entering the 
doorway of the house after the marriage ceremony, 


| she is met at the door, a veil is thrown over her 


head, and a quantity of cake is pitched over her. 

Have these customs anything in common with 

Eastern customs? if not, what are their symbolical 

meaning ? J. W. 
Allendale. 


Gentleman hanged in 1559-60. — A private 
gentleman, of a good family and of a large estate, 
suffered death by hanging in March 1559-60, for 
“a great robbery.” ‘There is no doubt that the 
“ great robbery ” must have been connected with 
political events. Can any of the many readers 
of “N. & Q.” throw any light on this subject by 
means of their knowledge either of the immediate 
fact, or of the general passages of the political 
events of the time ? CARRINGTON. 


Ormonde Correggio. — Could you through your 
valuable publication give me any information as to 
the Ormonde Collection, and the Correggios in it? 
I possess a fine Correggio, a Madonna, formerly in 
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the Ormonde Collection at Kilkenny Castle; and 
am very anxious to ascertain how it came into that 
family, and the exact date when it left it. 

There is much historical interest connected with 
this picture, which was a heirloom in the family. 
The engraving, when seen by Colnaghi, was im- 


In reply to S.A. H.’s inquiry in the same 
Number (p.418.), Iam sorry to say that no ex- 


| planation has yet appeared of Pope’s agglomerated 


mediately recognised by him as one respecting | 


which there had been much discussion, the paint- 
ing not being known to be in existence, —in fact, 
a lost one. 

The print is in the British Museum in three 
stages of engraving, with the following inscription : 

“Antonio da Correggio pinxit. R. Cooper del. et 
sculp. 1763. To the Queen this plate is humbly in- 
scribed by her Majesty’s most devoted and humble servant, 
Richard Cooper. From the original painting of Cor- 
reggio, formerly in the Ormonde Collection, but now in 
the possession of John Butler, Esq.” 

Now, in 1716, the Duke of Ormonde had been 
attainted, and his estates confiscated. He died a 

ensioner on the bounty of the King of Spain, 
—— taken part with the Pretender. John 
Butler was heir, and would inherit this picture as 
a heirloom. In 1791 he became seventeenth Earl 
of Ormonde, so that the painting was engraved 
when the title was extinct. 

It has been thought that the painting may 


have been one of the Escurial Correggios, and was | 


given by the King of Spain to the Duke of Or- 
monde for his services. If you can put the 
Queries for me in your publication, so as to elicit 
any information as to the time when it was given 
or purchased by the Ormonde family, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was parted with, you 
will confer a great obligation. MareGaret Fison. 

New Court House, Charlton, Cheltenham. 

P.S.— There appears to have been a sale at 
some time or other, at which I believe the picture 


our possession. 


Churchill Property. — About ten years ago 
some law proceedings were noted in The Times, 


mention of Blackmore and Quarles, Ben Jonson 
and Old Dennis, the Lord’s Anointed and the 
Russian Bear. Nor has Mr. Crosstey either re- 
tracted or supported his assertion as to the appear- 
ance of “ Sober Advice” so early as 1716. I have 
no doubt that on reconsideration he finds that he 
was mistaken. Every paragraph of the poem 
proves that it could not have been written earlier 
than 1730. C. 

Gelyan Bowers.— What is the origin of the 
Julian (or Gelyan) Bowers, found in the north of 
England ? M. J. S. 


Dial. — How may I learn to accurately mark 
out and set a dial ? JOHN SCRIBE. 


Death of Dogs. — In November I saw in War- 
wickshire a printed bill offering a reward for the 
discovery of “some evil-disposed person or per- 
sons who did poison a dog.” Making inquiry iast 
week, I was told that many dogs had since died 
in the neighbourhood very suddenly, and where 
there was not the least reason to suspect that 
poison had been administered; but it was a new 
disease which had afflicted the canine race. Has 
a similar mortality taken place in other districts ? 
and what is the nature of the disease? H. W. D. 


Verses. —In the Exchequer Record Office, 


| Dublin, there is deposited an original paper upon 


referring to a fund for the benefit of persons | 


named Churchill. Can any of your readers furnish 
the particulars of its origin and distribution, &c. ? 
One or THE Name. 


Bells heard by the drowned. — Will any one 
kindly refer me to the story of a man who was 
drowned in a Danish lake ; and who described, on 
being restored, after a long period of suspended 
animation, that he heard under water, in his last 
moments of consciousness, the sound of the Copen- 
hagen bells ? Atrrep Gartry. 


Dean Smedley.—I beg to renew my inquiry 
(Vol. x., p. 423.) after Dean Smedley, both on its 
own account, and to correct a blunder made by 
your printer in my former Query, of “ Patres sunt 
octulz,” for “ Patres sunt vetule,” i. e. old women. 





which the following lines have been written : 


“Lett England, old England in glory still rise, 
And thanks to y* D. yt open’d her eys.” 


The document to which I referred bears no date, 


- . | but it appears to me to have been written in or 
was purchased, and came from that channel into | ? Boon a . 
| about the year 1710. 


To whom is allusion made 

by the words (or rather the word and letter) “ y* 

Ff” J. F. F. 
Dublin. 


Psalm-singing and the Nonconformists. — Can 
any one explain why the early Nonconformists so 
much neglected the practice of psalm-singing in 
their worship ? Joun Scripe. 


“ The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle,” a poem in 
five cantos, supposed to be written by W 
Ss . Esq.; first American, from the fourth 
Edinburgh edition, London, James Cawthorn, 
1814. The names of the author of the above will 
oblige. R. H. B. 


Heavenly Guides. — Who was the author of 
The Poor Man's Pathway to Heaven, a small black- 
letter work, dated about 1600? My copy lacks 
title-page. R. C. Warps. 

Kidderminster. 














Minor Queries with Answers. 


Fairchild Lecture at St. Leonard's, Shoreditch. 
— Thomas Fairchild, whose communication to 
the Royal Society of Experiments on the Circula- 
tion of the Sap is printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions, 1724, and who died at Hoxton in 
1729, bequeathed money to trustees, for a lecture 
to be delivered in the church of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, annually, on Whit-Tuesday. The 
subject must be either “The wonderful works of 
God in the Creation,” or “The certainty of the 
Resurrection of the Dead proved by the certain 
changes of the animal and vegetable parts of the 
Creation.” Dr. Morell (I presume the author of 
the Thesaurus that bears his name, and the friend 
of Hogarth) preached this lecture for several 
years. I am desirous of knowing whether it is still 
delivered according to the will of the testator; and 
if so, at what hour on Whit-Tuesday I must 
attend at the church in order to hear it ? 

Geo. E. Frere. 

Roydon Hall, Diss. 

[ Some celebrated men have preached this lecture, among 
others Dr. Denne, Dr. Stukeley, and Samuel Avscough ; 
but we never heard of Dr. Morell as one of the lecturers, 
nor does his name appeur in the list furnished by Sir 
Henry Ellis, in his History of Shoreditch, p- 288. Mr. 
Ayscough delivered it from 1787 to 1804, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. J. J. Ellis, Rector of St. Martin’s 
Outwich, in 1805, who has continued lecturer until the 
present time. Next Whit-Tuesday will be the 125th an- 
niversary; Divine Service commences at eleven o'clock. 
There was a local periodical published in 1852, called the 
Shoreditch Herald, which if our correspondent could be 
fortunate enough to pick up on any bookstall, he will find 
an interesting account of the worthy founder of this lec- 
ture. See the number for July, 1852, p. 42. 

* Penelope’s Webb.” —I have a much mutilated 
copy of a black-letter volume so entitled. I 
should be glad to learn its date, exact title-page, 
and degree of rarity. R. C. Warne. 

Kidderminster. 

[This work is by Robert Greene, and, from the prices 
given in Lowndes, must be extremely rare: “ Boswell, 


985., 71. 15s. Roxburghe, 6656., 5.” It contains the | 


following full title-page: “Penelopes Web: wherein a 
Christall Mirror of Feminine Perfection represents to the 
view of euery one those vertues and graces which more 
curiously beautifies the mind of women, then eyther 
sumptuous Apparel, or Iewels of inestimable value: the 
one buying fame with honour, the other breeding a kinde 
of delight, but with repentance. In three seuerall dis- 
courses also are three speciall vertues, necessary to be 
incident in euery vertuous woman, pithely discussed; 
namely, Obedience, Chastity, and Sylence. Interlaced 
with three seuerall and Comicall Histories. By Robert 
Greene, Master of Artes in Cambridge. Omne tulit 


punctum qui miscuit vtile dulce. London, printed for | 


Iohn Hodgers, and are to be solde at his shop at the 
Flowerdeluce in Fleete Streete, neere to Fetter Lane end. 
1601.” See a list of Greene’s innumerable pieces in Beloe’s 


Anecdotes of Literature, vol. ii. pp. 168. 196. 291.; and | 


Censura Literaria, vol. viii. pp. 3880—391. Dibdin, in his 
Reminiscences, vol. i. p. 437., remarks, “There is more to 
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be learnt of the express character of the times in the 
pieces of Greene, Harvey, Decker, Nash, &c., than in the 
elaborate disquisitions of learned historians. And yet, 
after all — how singular!— in none of these cotempora- 
neous productions is there the slightest mention of Shak- 
speare, who was not only living but in high repute. One 
would have thought that his very ‘hose, doublet, and 
jerkin’ would have been described by some of this viva- 
cious and talkative tribe. Who would wish to ‘lose one 
drop of that immortal man?’”] 


Rev. Dr. Gosset. —Can any of your readers 
oblige me with any recollections they may have 
of the Rev. Isaac Gosset, D.D., of bibliographical 
celebrity, other than may be found in Clarke’s 
Repertorium Bibliographicum, p. 455:, or in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, to which I have referred ? 
I am also desirous of knowing where he was 
buried, and if he has an epitaph. His father, 
whose name also was Isaac, died at Kensington in 
December, 1799, at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight. F. G. 

[An interesting notice of Dr. Isaac Gosset will be 
found in Dr. Dibdin’s Decameron, vol. iii. pp. 5—8. 78., 
and some passing notices in Dibdin’s Reminiscences, vol. i. 
pp. 205. 295. Gosset is described under the character of 
Lepidus in the Bibliomania, and those amusing lines, 
“The Tears of the Booksellers,” on the death of Dr. 
Gosset ( Gent. Mag., vol. 1xxxiii. pt. i. p. 160.), are by 
the Rev. Stephen Weston. Consult Horn Introd. to 
Bibliography, vol. ii. p. 651., and the Classical Journal, 
vol. viii. p. 471. &c., for some of the prices for which the 
Gossetian tomes were sold. We cannot discover Dr. Gos- 
set’s burial-place. ] 






Winchester Dulce Domum and Tabula Legum 
Pedagogicarum. —W ill any reader give, or direct 
| me to, the history of these ? . W. Hewett. 
Bloxham, Banbury. 
[Dr. Milner, in his History of Winchester, vol. ii. 
p. 130., edit. 1801, remarks: “That the existence of the 
song of Dulce Domum can only be traced up to the dis- 
tance of about a century; yet the real author of it, and 
the occasion of its composition, are already clouded with 
fables.” Some of these traditionary notices will be found 
in Walcott’s William of Wykeham and his Colleges, p. 266. ; 
and in Gentleman’s Mag. for March, 1796, p. 209., and 
July, 1796, p. 570.) 





Levinus Monk.—Who was Levinus Monk, whose 
daughter and coheiress, Mary, married Thomas 
Bennet of Babraham, Cambridgeshire, created a 
baronet in 1660 ? P. P—m. 

[ Levinus Monk was clerk of the signet in 1611. His 
signature is affixed to two documents in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. 5750. f. 134.; 5756. f. 161.), and is 
there spelt Levinus Munck. ] 


Quotation. — Who is the author of the line 
“ The glory dies not, and the grief is past,” 
quoted in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. vi. p. 224. ? 
I. B. 
[ This fine line is from a sonnet on Sir Walter Scott’s 
| death, by the late Sir Egerton Brvdges, as stated in the 
| one-volume edition of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, edit. 1845. ] 
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Waverley Novels. — When and where did Sir 
Walter Scott publicly acknowledge the author- 
ship of the Waverley Novels ? Joun Scrise. 

f At a theatrical dinner, February 23, 1827, of which an 
account is given in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, edit. 1845, 
pp. 652, 653.] 





Replies. 


PRUSSIC ACID AS BLOOD, OR BULL'S BLOOD AS 
POISON. 
(Vol. xi., p. 12.) 

The supposition of Niebuhr with respect to 
bull’s blood in old Greek writers, is extremely 
far-fetched, and unworthy of his great reputation. 
It is to be regretted that Blakesley, in his elabo- 
rate edition of Herodotus, has taken no notice of 
the passage (lib. iii. cap. 15.) where Psammenitus 
is said to have been put to death by Cambyses by 
means of this poison; for a subject which could 
present such difficulty to the acutest historian of 
modern times, ought not to be slurred over by an 
English commentator, whose professed object is 
“to illustrate, through his text, the time in which 
his author lived, and the influences under which 
his work would necessarily be composed.” 

If we allow that the Greeks were acquainted 
with prussic acid, we must reject the usual 
modern opinions respecting the conditions of 
chemical science in ancient times, and must sup- 
pose there were men, living two thousand years 
ago, who were acquainted with all the discoveries 
hitherto supposed to have been due to the re- 
searches of the alchemists, who knew in fact as 
much, or more, of chemistry than many an expe- 
rienced practitioner of the last century. We have 
then to account for the strange fact, that they 
have not chosen to reveal such scientific acquire- 
ments in writing, for not the remotest trace of 
such extensive knowledge is to be found in Greek 
authors. Althouzh bull's blood contains the che- 
mical agents necessary for the production of 
prussic acid, the process of its preparation from 
animal substance in any form, but especially in 
that of blood, is long and intricate; such as re- 
quired the advanced science of 1782, and the 
ingenuity of a Scheele, combined with far greater 
patience for scientific investigation than Greeks | 
generally seem to have been capable of to dis- 
cover. The process commences with evaporating 
the blood to dryness, and then heating it in a | 
close crucible; but in its next stage it requires 
an acquaintance with other chemical agents, such 
as is not to be found in any extant Greek work. 
Moreover, the blood, in character and appearance, 
differs so entirely from the acid, that it is highly | 
improbable the Greeks, careful as they generally | 
were to mark-in terms such differences, should | 
have used the same name for substances so wholly | 
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dissimilar : still more improbable that the Romans 
would have imitated them in such carelessness. 
I am surprised that the acute and cautious Niebuhr 
did not use a little research, or consult a scien- 
tific man, before he propounded such improbable 
hypotheses. Had he referred to the Alexiphar- 
maca of Dioscorides Pedacius, a Greek writer on 
the materia medica of the time as supposed of 
Nero, and whose work, though it probably em- 
bodied all that had been previously known, as it 
was certainly long after held the very best on the 
subject, is replete with mistakes, he would have 
found a much more probable solution of the 
difficulty than that he has attempted. Chap. xxv. 
of the Alexipharmaca, which is wholly devoted to 
this poison, commences thus in the translation of 
the editor (J. A. Saracenus) of the best edition : 

“ Tauri recens jugulati sanguis epotus, spirandi difficul- 
tatem strangulatumque concitat, dum tonsillarum fauciumque 
| meatus cum vehementi convulsione obstruit. Vomitum in 
hoc malo vitabimus ne forte grumi ejusmodi attractu in 
sublime elati gule magis impingantur.” 





He then propounds such remedies as we might 
expect. ‘The simple experiment of stirring a 
little fresh blood with a stick, when a mass of 
fibrine will form around it, will serve to explain 
its modus operandi as poison. Pliny too, in his 
| Natural History, repeatedly refers to the danger 
of swallowing bull’s blood, owing to the celerity 
with which it coagulates: see Hist. Nat., lib. xi. 
90. 1., and lib. xxviii, 41. 1. And it is worthy of 
notice, that he recommends the very same reme- 
dies as Dioscorides, viz. alkaline solvents com- 
bined with purgatives; as “semen brassice 
| tostum,” lib. xx. 26. 3.; “grossi caprifici,” lib. 
| xxiii. 64. 3.; “nitrum cum lasere,” lib. xxxi. 46. 

13.; “coagulum hedi et leporis ex aceto,” lib. 
XXXvViilil. 45. 4. 

In brief, then, as ancient authors themselves 
inform us that the afua ratpov veorpayts acts as 
poison by coagulating in the stomach, we need 
not have recourse to the fanciful hypothesis that 
prussic acid was so designate’ when we are told 
that Psammenitus, Hannibal, Themistocles, and 
others, died by its means. F.J. Leacuman, B.A. 

20. Compton Terrace, Islington. 





PROPHECIES RESPECTING CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(Vol. x., pp. 147. 192. 374.) 


Among those moral diagnostics by which the 
philosophic observer is enabled to predicate the 
condition of nations and individuals, the tendency 
to utter gloomy vaticinations respecting them- 
selves is not the least unfavourable. Indicative, 
in the first instance, of the presumptive probability 
of the event foretold, and of that want of confi- 
dence in their own powers in itself so conducive to 
failure, the prediction, once uttered, assumes the 
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terrors of divine judgment and irresistible fate ; 
and spreading from mind to mind with a rapidity 
proportioned to its plausibility, gathers strength 
from its very diffusion, till at length with the ac- 
cumulated impetus of the avalanche, it crushes its 
victim in its resistless course. Thus the pro- 


phecies which relate to this city, and which seem | 


to have been adopted by its successive occupiers 
as a baneful charge upon the inheritance, testify, 
from their number and their purport, how uncer- 


tain, whether Greek, Latin, or Turk, they felt 


their tenure to be. That, for instance, may be 
cited of the Emperor Heraclius, related by Ri- 
gord (Vie de Philippe- Auguste, collection Guizot, 
tom. xi. pp. 29,30.), that the Roman dominion 
would be destroyed by a circumcised nation, erro- 
neously supposed by him to be the Jews; and that 
this nation, who turned out to be the Saracens, 
should, as farther predicted by the martyr Me- 
thodius, make another irruption at the time of the 
coming of Antichrist, and overspreading the face 
of the world, punish the perverseness of Christians, 
by the perpetration of unheard-of atrocities for 
the period of eight octaves of years. Then there 
is the cloud of sinister predictions which darkened 
the reign of the last emperor Constantine Dra- 
goses; the portentous oracle of the Erythrean 
sybil adduced by Leonard of Chios, and cited by 
Hammer ; and the answer given by a soothsayer 
to Michael Paleologus, who was anxious to know 
if the empire which he had usurped would be 
peacably enjoyed by his descendants : 

“L’oracle lui répondit, Mamaini, mot qui ne signifie 

rien par lui-méme, mais qui fut expliqué par le devin de 
cette sorte: L’empire sera possédé par autant de vos de- 
scendants qu’il y a des lettres dans ce mot barbare. Puis il 
sera 6té de votre postérité de la ville de Constantinople.” 
— Ducas, ch. 42. 
Finally the predicted event took place, and the 
Turks seized upon the doomed city, accomplishing 
a prophecy in the manner of their triumphant 
entry : 

“Par suite d’une prophétie analogue on avait bouché la 
porte du Cirque. La veille de la prise de Constantinople 
par Mahomet IT. l’empereur Constantin l’avait fait ouvrir 
pour faciliter une sortie, et par une fatale imprévoyance, 
elle n’avait pas été refermée. Ce fut par lA que les Tarcs 
se précipitérent dans la ville.” — Lalanne, Curiosités de 
Traditions, &c., Paris, 1847, p. 36. 

The same author records another prediction, 
which possesses a present interest, inasmuch, 
though once supposed to bode evil to the Greeks, 
it is now, as is asserted, applied by the Turks to 
themselves : 

“Suivant Raoul de Dicet, historien anglais, dont la 
chronique ne s’étend pas au-dela de 1199, la porte d’Or & 
Constantinople, par laquelle entraient les triomphateurs, 
portait cette prophétie: Quand viendra le roi blond 
de V’Occident, je m’ouvrirai de moi-méme! Ce ne fut 

urtant par cette porte que les Latins pénétrérent 

la ville en 1204, car la crainte des proph¢ties qui la 
concernaient l’avait fait murer depuis longtemps. Au- 


| jourd’hui les Turcs se sont appliqué la tradition, qui, 
jadis, effrayait les Grecs; ils croient fermement que la 
porte d’Or livrera un jour passage aux Chrétiens qui 
doivent, comme ils en sont persuades, finir par reconquérir 
la ville.” — Ibid., p. 36. 

We now come to the celebrated prophecy of 
the equestrian statue in the square of Taurus, so 
emphatically recorded by the sceptical Gibbon as 
of unquestionable purport and antiquity. In 
| chap. lv. of the Decline and Fall, we read, — 


“The memory of these Arctic fleets, that seemed to de- 
| scend from the polar circle, left a deep impression on the 
imperial city. By the vulgar of every rank it was ase 
serted and believed, that an equestrian statue in the 
square of Taurus was secretly inscribed with a prophecy, 
how the Russians in the last days should become masters 
of Constantinople. - 


To this the historian adds a conjecture, the verifi- 
cation of which we trust is still distant : 

“Perhaps the present generation may yet behold the 
accomplishment of the prediction,—of a rare prediction, of 
which the style is unambiguous, and the date unquestion- 
able.” — Decline and Fall, Milman’s ed. 1846, vol. v. 
p. 312. 

A reference to the Byzantine and monkish au- 
thorities cited by Gibbon in his note to the above, 
may lead, so far as their obscure phraseology can 
be understood, to a different opinion as to the 
purport of this prophecy ; as, however, its value 
and meaning have already been discussed in 
Fraser's Magazine, July, 1854, p. 25., to which 
the reader is referred, farther remarks are here 
unnecessary. It is doubtless the same prophecy 
that Dr. Walsh records in his Journey from Con- 
stantinople to England, London, 8vo., 1828, p. 50. 

The opinion of a Frenchman a century ago will 
appear in striking contrast with those of his coun- 
trymen at the present day ; whose future co-o 
ration in preventing the fulfilment of his prediction 
was a circumstance which he did not foresee in 
his philosophic previsions. In a letter to the 
Empress of Russia, dated 21st Sept. 1770, Vol- 
taire writes, — 

“J'ai dit il y a longtemps, que, si jamais l’empire 
Ture est détruit, ce sera par la Russie; mon auguste Im- 
pératrice accomplira son prédiction. Je ne suis 
pas surpris que votre aime, faite pour toutes les grandes 
choses, prenne gofit & une pareille guerre. Je crois vos 
troupes de débarquement revenues en Grece, et vos flottes 
de la Mer Noire menagant les environs de Constanti- 
nople?” 

In a subsequent letter : 

“ Pour peu que vous tardiez & vous asseoir sur le tréne 
de Stamboul, il n’y aura pas moyen que je sois témoin de 
ce petit triomphe. . .« J’esptre que votre Majesté 
chassera bientét de Stamboul la peste et les Turcs.” 


To this the imperial correspondent briefly re- 
marks : 


“Pour ce qui regarde la prise de Constantinople, je ne 
la crois pas si prochaine. Cependant il ne faut, dit-on, 
désespérer de rien.” 
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. ° | 
As not altegether irrelevant, the following re- 


marks of the empress may be cited, in reference 
to her invasion and conquest of the Crimea: 

“A propos de fierté, j’ai envie de vous faire sur ce point 
ma confession générale. J'ai eu de grands succes durant 
cette guerre; je m’en suis réjouie tres naturellement ; j'ai 
dit: La Russie sera bien connue par cette guerre; on 
verra que cette nation est infatigable, qu’elle posséde des 
hommes d’une mérite éminent, et qui ont toutes les qua- 
lités qui furment les héros; on verra qu’elle ne manque 
point des ressources, et qu’elle peut se défendre et faire la 
guerre avec vigueur lorsqu’elle est injustement attaquée.” 
— Letter to Voltaire, 22nd July (2nd August), 1771. 

A somewhat different version of the prophecy 
quoted by Anon from Sansovino’s Collection will 
be found in a treatise entitled A Discoursive Pro- 
bleme concerning Prophecies, by John Harvey, 
Physician of King’s Lynn in Norfolk, London, 
4to. (1588); and is cited in a curious fatidical re- 


pertory, Miraculous Prophecies and Predictions of | 


Eminent Men, §c., 12mo., London, 1821, p. 26. 
Dr. Walsh, in the Appendix to the work before 


alluded to, gives (p. 436.) two copies of a very | 
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rently divine mission of fulfilling these various 
prophecies. We are informed by the Edinburgh 
Review (vol. 1. p. 343.), that in 1769 a pamphlet 


| was published at St. Petersburg, entitled The 


singular document; one the original, said to have | 


been inscribed on the tomb of Constantine the 
Great, and the other its interpretation, ascribed 
to Gennadius, the first patriarch of Constantinople 
after its capture by the Turks. It predicts the 
overthrow of the race of the Palwologi by “ the 
kingdom of Ishmael and him who is termed Ma- 
homet;” and the destruction of Ishmael in turn 
by “the yellow-haired race,” with the assistance of 
the western nations, who shall take “the seven- 
hilled city with its imperial privileges.” Eton 
alludes to the same prediction, as asserting that 
the Russians, under the title of “the Sons of 
Yellowness,” will conquer Constantinople; and 
Forster, referring to it, cites the following passage 
in the notes to his singular work, Mahommed- 
anism Unveiled, §c., London, 2 vols. 8vo., 1829 : 

“ Wallachius in Vita Mahometis (p. 158.) refert, Turcas 
hodiernos in annalibus suis legere, tamdiu perstiturum 
regnum Muhammedicum, donec veniant figliuoli biondi; 
i.e. flavi et albi filii, vel filii ex septentrione, flavis et albis 
capillis, secundum aliorum interpretationem ; utri autem 
Sueci hic intelligendi, ceu volunt nonnulli, aliis discu- 
tiendum relinquo.” — Schultens, Eccles. Muhamm. Brev. 
Delin., Argent. 1668, p. 22. 

It is, perhaps, the same prediction, though more 
ominous and presently significant in expression, 
which is related by a Georgian author, probably 
of the eighteenth century, also as having been en- 
graven on the tomb of Constantine the Great : 

“ Plusieurs nations se réuniront sur la Mer Noire, et sur 
le continent ; les Ismaélites seront vaincus, et la puissance 
de leur nation affaiblie tombera dans l’avilissement. 
Les peuples coalisés de la Russie et des environs subju- 
gueront Ismael, prendront les sept collines, et tout ce qui 
les entoure.”” — Lebeau, Histoire du Bas-Empire, édition 
Saint-Martin, p. 330. 

The Russians for their part seem fully alive to 
the policy of assuming to themselves the appa- 





| Prophecies ” 


Fall of the Turkish Empire, predicted by the 
Arab astrologer, Mousta Eddin, the unlucky au- 
thor of which is said to have been thrown into the 
sea by the Turkish Sultan; and a collection of 
curious predictions concerning the same event 
was published at Moscow in 1828; perhaps, as 
the reviewer suggests, as a sort of Piéce Justifica- 
tive. ; 

Those who may wish to pursue the subject, are 
referred to the chapter on the Ottoman Empire in 
Dr. Miller's Lectures on the Phil. of Mod. History ; 
the Mohammedanism Unveiled of the Rev. Charles 
Forster, before alluded to; and the able essay on 
“ Providential and Prophetical Histories” in the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. 1. p. 287. 

There remain yet to be noticed the vaticinal 
deliberations of that class of writers who have be- 
lieved themselves qualified to accept the Apoca- 
lyptic invitation, “ Let him that hath understand- 
ing count the number of the beast.” Among 
these Dr. Miller has succeeded in making out to 
his own satisfaction that there was a period of 
exactly 666 years between the second Nicene 
Council, by which the worship of images was au- 
thorised, and the taking of Constantinople ; thus, 
he thinks, the identity is established between the 
Greek Church, and the prediction concerning the 
second beast. Others are as firmly convinced, 
and with as good reason, that “ the man” referred 
to is the heresiarch Mahomet, the numeral value 
of whose name spelt with Greek characters will 
be found to amount to the mystical sum, three 
hundred three score and six ; thus, — 

M+tat+ot+ute+ 7 tits =xbs 

40 + 1+ 70 + 40 + 5 + 300 + 10 + 200 = 666 
which Constantinople, being like Rome, built 
upon seven hills, is aptly typified by the seven- 
headed beast “ on which the woman sitteth.” See 
the able essay on “ Emblematic and Chronological 
in the British Review, vol. xviii. 
p- 396., the learned author of which is so convinced 
of the plausibility of this theory, that he makes it 
the basis of his scheme of Apocalyptic interpret- 
ation. The same view was held by the Roman 
Bishop Walmsley, whose theory, however, has 
been decisively disproved by that able controver- 
sialist, G. S. Faber. 

In conclusion it may be observed that these 
prophecies, however variously worded and vaguely 
recorded, have yet a certain significance and con- 
sistency ; they show that the belief is entertained 
by the Turks themselves that the Ottoman em- 
pire will eventually be destroyed by a northern 
and a Christian nation : this belief is itself an im- 
portant agent in the fulfilment of the prediction ; 
but we trust fervently that the fulness of time 1s 
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not now at hand for its accomplishment, and that 
Great Britain may not have her share by some 
irretrievable reverse to her arms, perhaps her 
first step in that “ Decline and Fall” which his 
tory tells us is the fate of all nations. 
Wurm Bares. 
Birmingham. 





THE SCHOOLMEN. 
(Vol. x., p. 464.; Vol. xi., p. 36.) 


My knowledge of the schoolmen is too slender 
to warrant me in offering an opinion unasked ; 
but I come within J. F.’s requisites, being “a 
living man who has read one treatise;” and 
having perused ten volumes and two numbers of 
“N. & Q.” may claim “the advantage of some 
modern reading.” Iam sorry that he finds Smi- 
glecius “obscure and unconnected ;” but hope 
that, as his view was taken on “looking into,” it 
will be changed by reading. I know no book 
more likely to appear “ obscure and unconnected” 
than Simpson’s Luclid on a cursory perusal, or 
less so than the logic of Smiglecius if gone through 
with the attention usually bestowed on the other. 
The title-page of the only edition which I know 
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any of those enumerated in the table of contents, 


prefixed to his logical works, are so. I refer to 
the 17th edition, Venetiis, 1617, 4to., pp. 700. 
Bayle calls him “un des plus grands philosophes 
du 16° siécle,” and says: 

“Tl enseigna la logique pendant quinze années, et puis 
la philosophie jusqua sa mort. Il publia des commen- 
taires sur Aristote; qui firent connaitre que son esprit 
était capable de débrouiller les grandes difficultés, et de 


| comprendre les questions les plus obscures.” 
] 


(I believe it is the last), that of Oxon, 1658, 4to., | 


pp- 761., says : 

“In qua quicquid in Aristotelico Organo, vel cognitu 

necessarium, vel obscuritate perplexum, tam clare et 
perspicue, quam solide ac nervose pertractatur.” 
This, I presume, was not a compliment paid by 
the author to himself; but from the great assist- 
ance I derived from his book, in reading the 
Organon, I think it well-deserved. 

Though J. F. objects to the judgments of “ co- 
temporaries,” 
opinion, that of Rapin, as quoted approvingly by 
Bayle. (Dict., art. Smiciecivs.) 

“Smigleécius, jésuite polonais, fut un des derniers dia- 
lecticiens qui écrivit sur la logique d’Aristote le plus 
subtilement et le plus solidement tout ensemble. Il a 
pénétré, par la sagacité de son esprit, ce qu'il y avait a 
approfondir en cette science, avec une clarté et une justesse 
qu'on ne trouve presque point ailleurs.”—Rapin’s Réflexions 
sur la Logique, p. 383. 

Bayle observes, that the English have done 
justice to this work by reprinting it, and that 
some were disposed to do more than justice, may 
be inferred from a story in Terre Filius, No. 21., 
of — 

“A member of a college, where Aristotle had no reason 
to complain of being treated with disrespect, having been 





heard to say, ‘That the best book that ever was written, | 


except the Bible, was Smiglecius.’ ” 


I know less of Zabarella, but in reading his 
commentary on the Posterior Analytics, I did not 
perceive “the diffuseness of style.” That subject, 
at least, is not “ frivolous ;” 


I wish to add, in support of my | 


If J. F. has time and patience to go thoroughly 
into the object of his inquiry, I believe the best 
book is the Disputationes Metaphysice of Suarez 
(tom. ii. fol., Geneva, 1614). I say this, not on 
my own experience, having referred to it oc- 
easionally only, but on that of Schopenhauer 
(1 Parerga und Paralipomena, p. 51.), who calls it: 
“ Diesem iichten Kompendio der ganzen scholastischen 
Weisheit, woselbst man ihre Bekanntschaft zu suchen 
hat, nicht aber in dem breiten Getriische geistloser 
deutscher Philosophie Professoren, dieser Quintessenz 
aller Schaalheit und Langweiligkeit.” 

Schopenhauer is perhaps the highest authority on 
these questions ; and I am confident that he would 
not express an opinion on a book without reading 
it, or bestow praise where it was not fully de- 


served. H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 





GREEN EYES. 
(Vol. ix. passim.) 


The following addition to your notes on this 
. : - 4 ° 7 ° 
subject, I copy from the Silva Theologia Symbolice 
of Joh. Henricus Ursinus, Norimberga, 1665: 
“ CXCIX. 
“ Smaragdini oculi. 

“¢Rex sedens in solio judicii dissipat, omne malum 
intuitu.’ — Proverb. xx. 8. 

“ Apud Cyprios juxta Cetarias marmoreo Leoni in 
tumulo Reculi Hermiz oculi erant inditi ex Smaragdis, 
ita radiantibus etiam in gurgitem, ut territi instrumenta 
refugerent thynni, diu mirantibus novitatem piscatoribus, 
donec mutavére oculis gemmas ” (Plinius, lib. xxxvii. 
cap. 17.) “Ita bonus justusque princeps fugat oculorum 
quasi fulgore improborum colluviem., Odere illi istum 
non minus quam ululz solem. Innocentia sola non fugit, 
amat etiam et colit ; quid enim oculis Smaragdinis letius? 
visuve jucundius ? 

“* ‘AdoBia meylorn 7d GoBeieGat rods ¥ Smous.” - 
Synesius’ Epist. ii. 
Leges qui metuit, nil habet metuere.” 


Mr. Douce, in his Illustrations of Shakspeare 
(1807, vol. ii. p. 192.), refers to several old writers, 
by whom the epithet “ green” has been applied to 





and I do not think | 


eyes, particularly the early French poets. Chaucer 
has given to one of the characters in The Knightes 
| Tale, eyes of the same colour : 
“ His nose was high, his eyin bright citryn.” 
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In The Two 
also find : 


Noble Kinsmen (Act V. Sc. 1.) we 


“ Oh vouchsafe, 
With that thy rare green eye,” &c. 
Steevens notes these two instances on the passage 
in Romeo and Juliet already quoted by Mr. Temple, 
adding—“ Arthur Hall (the most ignorant and 
absurd of all the translators of Homer), in the 
fourth Iliad (4to., 1581), calls Minerva 
“¢The green eide goddese.’” 
I remember receiving, when at school, as an “ im- 
position,” for persistently translating y\avedrw 
“green,” or rather “sea-green eyed,” as many 
hundred lines of the neid as there were letters 
in the offending epithet. A couplet, which pro- 
bably prompted the offence, still clings to my 
memory in connexion with this incident of my 
“salad” days; it comes, perhaps, from an imita- 
tion of some old French or Spanish ballad, and 
refers of course to the eyes of some fair damsel : 
“ Now they were green as a morning sea, 
And now they were black as black can be.” 
Late years have added strength to the viridity of 
this opinion, and, to use the words of Ursinus, 
“quid oculis Smaragdinis letius ? visuve jucun- 
dius?” Indeed, I can only think of the goddess, 
“too wise to look through optics black or blue,” 
as possessed of eyes tinged with the emerald. 
Will any correspondent say why we should not so 
interpret Homer's epithet ? A. CuaLisTeTu. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dr. Mansell’'s Process (Vol. xi., pp. 33, 34.).—It is 
with very considerable pleasure that I notice the commu- 
nication from Dr. MANSELL, detailing an improved me- 
thod of developing the preserved collodionised plates. It 
is evidently so perfect and so simple of application, that 
there can be but one opinion about the matter. I need 
scarcely add that I shall certainly adopt it, and beg to 
offer my best thanks for so happy a suggestion. With a 
manipulator so sagacious as Dr. MANSELL, there is no 
photographic process that is good in principle that could 

ultimately fail in his hands. Geo. SHADBOLT. 


Mr. Thompson’s Copies of the Raphael Drawings. — By 
what process did Mr. Thurston Thompson procure his 
negatives of the Raphael Drawings, so justly praised by 
you in your notice of the Photographic Exhibition? Will 
that gentleman be kind enough to s ay whether it was by 
simple superposition ? or were they taken by the —_ ra? 


. D. 


Talbot v. Laroche.— We are glad to hear in the 
questio vexata which has so long agitated the photogra- 
phic world, is at length at rest. We understand that on 
the one hand no attempt is to be made to set aside the 
verdict, nor on the other to raise the points of law which 
were mooted at the trial; and finally that Mr. Talbot, 
notwithstanding he has been a great loser by the ex- 
= incurred in the experiments, &c., undertaken by 

im before taking out his patent, does not intend to per- 
severe in his application for its renewal. 


| Cornwall property pass into other hands ? 


“ Hillotype.— We have received the following from 
Mr. Hill, in relation to the natural colours. We are 
unable to give any farther information upon this subject 
than that which the notice contains. We may say, how- 
ever, that one cause of Mr, Hill’s delay is owing to the 
lingering illness of his wife, who is at the present moment 
lying very low with consumption. He says, ‘Her case 
has required and received most of my attention for a 
year past, or, without any doult, I would have been out 
with the colours,’ 

“*The Natural Colours.—Daguerreotypists, and others, 
who wish to be informed as to my present plan for im- 
parting a knowledge of my Heliochromic Process, will 
please furnish me, postage paid (no other will be received), 
with their Names, Post Office, County, and State. Those 
who do so will be addressed with full particulars. My 
delay for the past year, and other matters, will be satis- 
factorily explained. Address, 

L. L. Hm, 
Westkill, 
Greene Co., N. Y. 

“ ¢ Westkill, Dec. 11, 1854.” 

From Humplhrey’s Journal of the Daguerreotype, &c. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 
Sir Bevil Grenville (Vol x., p. 417. ).—T. E. D. 


sent a letter of Sir Bevil Grenville’s for insertion. 
Will you be so good as to give place to these lines 
of inquiry, to ask whether T. E. D. is aware of 
any other letters of Sir Bevil Grenville hitherto 
unpublished ? or of any MS. annals of that illus- 
trious family, as an antiquary is desirous to trace 
the early history and connexion between the 
Grenville branch at Stowe in Cornwall, and 
George Lord Lansdowne the poet. Did the 
latter ever live at Stowe? and when did the 
Again, 
in what degree of consanguinity did Sir Richard 
Grenville, ‘Lord of Neath Abbey in Glamorgan, 
South Wales, stand to the renowned Sir Bevil 
and Lord Lansdowne? and what caused the 
breaking up of the Grenville branch in South 
Wales ? G. G 


_ Anecdote of Canning (Vol. xi., p. 12.).— If 

3. P. S. will turn to the second series of A Resi- 
ra at the Court of London, by Richard Rush, 
the American ambassador, he will, I believe, find 
the anecdote he is in search of. I cite this from 
memory. The game is not of twenty-one, but that 
of “Twenty questions;” and on this occasion, if I 
remember rightly, eighteen or nineteen had been 
asked when Canning guessed “ The Wand of the 
Lord High Steward.” The success of the ques- 


| tion depends upon his power of logical division, 


| and with this aid it rarely requires even twenty 


| guineas 


questions to arrive at the object thought of. 
: D. W. 

Biblical Question (Vol. x., p. 495.).— You no- 
tice a Bible (Cambridge, 1663), sold for fifteen 
at Sotheby and Wilkinson’s, having 
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(1 Tim. iv. 16.) “ Thy” instead of “The” doc- 
trine. Will you or any of your readers inform 
me of the cause of value of this volume? Is it 
from its being supposed to be an intentional mis- 
print, or the rarity of the edition? I possess one 


of the date of 1660 (John Field, London), having | 


the same reading of the above passage. H.W. D. 


The Episcopal Wig (Vol. xi., p. 11.).— The 
first modern bishop who abandoned the episcopal 
wig, was the Honourable Edward Legge, Bishop 
of Oxford, 1815; and he, it was said, had a special 
permission from the Prince Regent to do so. 


E. F. 
James ITs Writings (Vol. x., p. 485.). — G. N. 


inquires whether certain devotional writings by 
King James II. were ever published, and, if so, 
under what title, &c.? I have an 


“ Abridgment of the Life of James II., extracted from 
an En i manuscript of the Rev. Father Francis San- 
ders, of the Society of Jesus, and Confessor to his late 
Majesty, &c. . 

“ Also, a Collection of the said King’s own Thoughts 
upon several subjects of Piety, by Father Francis Britton- 
neau, one of the same Society. Done out of French from 
the Paris Edition. 1703. London, printed for R. Wilson, 
Bookseller at Maidstone in Kent, and sold by the Book- 
sellers of London and Westminster. 1704. Price 2s.” 
12mo. pp. 192. 








from p. 109. to the end are — 

“ The Sentiments of James Il. upon divers subjects of 
Piety,” which collection, such as it is, says the French 
translator's advertisement, “ is no more than a plain and 
faithful Translation of what he had set down with his 
own hand in English.” 

“The approbation” of this work is dated Paris, 
the 13th of December, 1702. E. P. Surrcey. 

Houndshill. 


Canons of York (Vol. xi., p. 11.).— The va- 
cancy of a canon residentiary of York is obliged 
to be given, not to the first man, but to the pre- 
bendary of York, who applies for it. My au- 
thority is a prebendary of that cathedral. _E. F. 


Rose of Sharon= Jericho (Vol. x., p. 508.). —I 
think Mr. Mrppteton must allude to the “ Rose 
of Jericho,” Anastatica hierochuntica, a cruciferous 
plant, the Kaf Maryam, “ Mary's Hand,” of the 
Arabs, which, growing in the wastes of Arabia and 
Palestine, has the property of recovering its fresh- 
ness when placed in water, after having been ga- 
thered and dried. Most botanical works will give 
farther information on this point. SELEucus. 


Eminent Men born in the same Year (Vol. xi., 
p. 27.). — Looking at the circumstances that your 
correspondent has taken both England and France, 
and has included Chateaubriand and Castlereagh, 
it is not too much to suppose that twenty men 
might have been named, Englishmen or French- 


| men, of whom seven being born in the same year 

would be quoted as a coincidence. Again, co- 
| temporaries of the highest note are usually between 
| fifty and sixty years of age at the same time. 
The search for a coincidence, then, may be fairly 
conducted by picking out twenty men of fame 
| who are born in the same decade. Supposing each 
| year of that decade to be as likely as any other to 
be the year of birth, it is not more than seventeen 
to three against some one year giving seven or 
more of them. It is about an even chance that 
the coincidence would be found once, at least, in 
four trials. 

It appears then that of twenty cotemporaries 
| who are within ten years of each other, it is not 
six to one against seven or more being of one 
year. And it is never difficult to find, in two 
great countries, twenty such cotemporaries who 
| are all of high fame. It is true that a cluster 
containing men so remarkable as Napoleon and 
Wellington cannot often be found. 1. 4. 13. 


Murray of Broughton (Vol. x., p. 144.).— In 
answer to Y.S. M., I beg to inform him that 
there is no proof that Mungo Murray of Brough- 
ton (or Brochtoun), who had a charter in 1508 
of lands in Galloway, was second son of Cuthbert 
| Murray of Cockpool, as stated by the inaccurate 
peerage writer Douglas. It is very likely, how- 
ever, that he was a cadet of that family. “ Johne 
| of Murray, of Kirkeassalt, sone and ayr of Un- 
quhile Stevin of Murray of Brochtoun,” is pur- 
suer of an action before the Lords Auditors, 
| March 23, 1481; and is styled “of Brochtoun” 
| in a subsequent notice respecting the lands of 
Kirkeassalt in 1490. Between these dates, how- 
ever, appears the name of ‘“ Moungo Murray of 
Brochton ;* and I have met with notices of 
‘“* Herbert Murray, son to Unquhile Mungo Mur- 
ray of Brochtoun, 93 flourishing in 1563 and 
1564. A descendant, probably George Murray 
of Brochtoun, had a charter in 1602 of the lands 
| of Mekill Brochtoun and Little Brochtoun; in 
| which, after the heirs male of his body, John 
| Murray (afterwards Earl of Annandale), son of 
Charles Murray of Cockpool and the heirs male of 
his body, whom failing, William Murray and Mal- 
colm Murray, brothers-german of George, and 
their heirs male respectively, are called to the 
succession. It is probable that George was father 
of John Murray of Brochtoun, who murried a 
coheiress of Cockpool, as mentioned by 1. S. M. 
R. R. 


Knights of St. John of Jerusalem (Vol. x., 
p. 301.).—In the notice of James Sandilands 
several mistakes occur, which only require to be 
noticed. Sir James Sandilands is said to have 
resigned the property of the Order into the hands 
of the Queen of England, instead of the Queen of 
| Scotland. Torphichen is printed Torphicen ; and 
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Polmaise, Polonaise. 
tish Parliament at the head of the Barons as Lord 


1 


Sir James sat in the Scot- | 


St. John, in virtue of his office of Preceptor of | 


Torphichen ; and after the erection of the posses- 
sions of the Order into the temporal lordship of 
Torphichen, was designated “Lord St. John,” 
“ Lord Torphichen,” and “ Lord St. John of Je- 
rusalem,” indiscriminately. He was dead in 1587, 
being in that year called “ deceased ;” and from 
his grandnephew and heir descends the present 
Lord Torphichen. R. R. 

Charles I. and his Relics (Vol. vi., pp. 173. 578.; 
Vol. vii., p. 184.; Vol. x., pp. 245. 416. 469.). — 
Your correspondent Mr. Hugues suggests that a 
list of authentic relics of the royal martyr would 
be an acceptable offering to “N. & Q.” Allow 
me to contribute my mite towards such an under- 


London, 1852: 


“An ancestor of the name of Howe, of Mr. Thomas 
Cooke, now resident at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 
was at this time [Jan., 1648] Master Gunner at the 
Castle of Carisbrook; and as a mark of the king’s sense 
of the attention paid to him by that officer, he on one 
occasion presented him with the staff he was using. The 
ivory head of this relic is still in the possession of Mr. 
Cooke ; it is inlaid with silver, and unscrews, the top 
forming a scent-box. Mr. Howe had also a son, a little 
boy who was a great favourite of Charles: one day, seeing 





Authority of Aristotle (Vol. x., p. 508.).— In 
his Hist. ‘Anim., iii. 5., Aristotle says : 

“Ta 58 vetpa rots Gwors Eyer ToUTOY Toy TpdToV. H Mey GpXH Kai 
rovTwy €or éx THs Kapdias.” 
Thus translated by Theod. Gaza: 


“ Nervorum mox ordinem persequemur. 
quoque in corde est.” 


Origo eorum 


See also De Spiritu, cc. vi. ix. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, as to the opinion of Aristotle, 
that the nerves have their origin in the heart. 
Dr. Southwood Smith (Phil. of Health, i. 76.) 
appears to corroborate the Aristotelian view : 

“The organic nerves, distributed to the organic organs, 
take their origin and have their chief seat in the cavities 
that contain the main instruments of the organic life, 
namely, the chest and abdomen. These nerves encom- 
pass the great trunks of the blood-vessels that convey 


. . . anc | arterial blood to the organic organs.” 
taking, by the following extract from Hillier’s 
Narrative of the attempted Escapes of Charles I, | 


him with a child’s sword by his side, the king asked him | 


what he intended doing with it ? ‘ To defend your majesty 
from your majesty’s enemies,’ was the reply; an answer 
which so pleased the king, that he gave the child the 
signet ring he was in the habit of wearing upon his finger. 
The ring has descended to a Mr. Wallace (of Southsea), 
a kinsman of Mr. Cooke. 

“It is also recorded that Mr. Worseley of Gatcombe, 
received his Majesty’s watch (still preserved in the family) 
as a gift, the morning he was leaving the island,” &c. 

Engravings of the cane-head and ring are given 
at p. 79. of the work. 

Perhaps the following extract from the Diary of 
Capt. Richard Symonds may serve to discover the 
whereabouts of the king's chess-board. 

“(May 1644). Round about the king’s chess-board this 
verse : 

‘ Subditus et Princeps istis sine sanguine certent.’” 

Z. Z. 

Epigram in a Bible (Vol. xi., p. 27.). — Perhaps 
some of your readers, while looking up the author 
of this epigram, may happen to find out the author 
of the following translation : 

“One day at least in every week, 
The sects of every kind, 
Their doctrines here are sure to seek, 
And just as sure to find.” 


It is rather an illustration of our monosyllabic 


language, that though the translation has more | 


T. J. Buckxton. 
Lichfield. 


“ Kistliche Beispiele von der unglaublichen Verstockt- 
heit der scholastiker fithrt Galiliii in seinem Dialogus de 
Systemate Mundi (Colloq. 2 August. Treboc. 1635) an. 
Ein beriihmter Arzt zu Venedig iemonstrirte ad ocu/os in 
einer anatomischen Vorlesung, dass der griisste Nerven- 
stamm von Hirn ausgehe und nur ein sehr diinner Faden 
cleich einem Funiculus zum Herzen dringe, und wandte 
sich dann mit der Frage an einen anwesenden Peripate- 
tiker, ob er sich nicht tiberzeugt habe, dass der Ursprung 
der Nerven das Gehirn und nicht das Herz sei? Aber 
der Peripatetiker gab zur Antwort, nachdem er sich eine 
Zeit lang besonnen hatte: ‘ Equidem ita aperte rem ocu- 
lis subjecisti, ut nisi textus Aristotelius aperte nervos ex 
corde deducens obstaret, in sententiam suam pertractures 
me fueris.’” —P. 258. (Feuerbach, Pierre Bayle, Leipzig, 


1848.) 
H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


Farrant's Anthem (Vol. ix., p. 9.). — Farrant, 


in his anthem, appears to have compiled it from 


several sources, probably the following : 

“Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake [St. Luke i. 78., 
St. James v. 11.], forgive us that which is past ; [ forgive 
us all that is past,—Conf., Holy Communion. } and give us 
grace to amend our sinful lives; [That it may please 
Thee to endue us with the grace of Thy Holy Spirit, to 
amend our lives,—Litany.] that we may incline to virtue 
[ Lord, incline our hearts to keep this law ,— Comm., Holy 
Communion. | and decline from vice. [Concede, ut ad nul- 
lum declinemus peccatum, — Breviar. Sarisb., f. 13.]” 

Mackenzie Watxcort, M.A. 


Well Chapel (Vol. x., p. 525.). — DunnEeorD 
writes, “ The spring of water flows from under 
the altar, which is marked with four crosses.” 
After a tolerably extensive search I must admit I 
have never found an altar or tombstone so marked, 
the very usual number of crosses on Roman 


| Catholic altars erected during the’ sixteenth and 


matter than the original, yet, counting every as a | 


dissyllable, it has one syllable less. M. 


seventeenth centuries is “ five,” intended as sym- 
bols of the five wounds of Christ; some few are 
marked with “seven,” these are figurative of the 
seven sorrows of the Virgin; and to these may be 
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added the number of “ eight,” a rare occurrence, 
and perhaps used only on tombstones, where they 
are commemorative of the eight Beatitudes. Your 
correspondent will confer a great kindness by ex- 
plaining the meaning intended to be convey ed by 
“four crosses.” In modern Roman Catholic altars, 
no longer or rarely built of stone, a small square 
piece of marble is let into the wood on which a 
single cross is inserted. Henry Daveney. 


“ Condendaque Lexica,” §-c. (Vol. ix., p. 421.; 
Vol. x., p. 116.). — These lines, for which Mr. 
GANTILLON inquires, and which are quoted in 
the preface to Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, will 
be found, as might be expected, in the Poemata 
of our great English lexicographer Dr. Johnson. 
They occur as follows in the first verse of the 
well-known poem, 

“TNQOI SEAYTON, 
(Post Lexicon Anglicanum auctum et emendatum.) 
“ Lexicon ad tinem longo luctamine tandem 
Scaliger ut duxit, tenuis pertasus opell, 
Vile indignatus studium, nugasque molestas, 
Ingemit exosus, scribendaque lexica mandat 
Damnatis, peenam pro peenis omnibus unam,” &c. 


This has been very pleasingly rendered in En- 
glish verse by his biographer Mr. Murphy (“ Es- 
say on the Life and Genius of Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D.,” prefixed to many editions of the Dic- 
tionary and Works), which I shall here transcribe: 

“KNOW YOURSELF. 
(After revising and enlarging the English Lexicon or 
Dictionary.) 
“ When Scaliger, whole years of labour past, 
Beheld his Lexicon complete at last, 
And, weary of his task, with wond’ring eyes, 
Saw from words piled on words a fabric rise, 
He cursed the industry, inertly strong, 
In creeping toil that could persist so long ; 
* And if,’ enraged he cried, * Heaven meant to shed 
Its keenest vengeance on the guilty head, 
The drudgery of words the damn ‘d would know, 
Doom’d to write Lexicons in endless woe,’ ” &c. 
It appears from the above that B. H. C. was 
uite correct in attributing the original lines to 
to Scaliger. The epigram which he noted will 
be found in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1748, 
P- 8., and which, as Mr. Murphy remarks, was 

“communicated without doubt by Dr. Johnson | Ss 

to his friend “ unwearied Urban.” J. R. G. 


Dublin. 


Rhymes connected with Places (Vol. v., p. 293.). 
— The following are in the moorlands of Stafford- 
shire, not far from Alton; Grin is Grindon : 

“Calton, Caldon, Waterfall, and Grin, 
Are the four fou’est places I ever was in.” 
Ita testor. 
Alton, Staffordshire, 


Guitecmus Fraser, J. C. B. 


| (Vol. x., p. 386.).— It was a yy ractice 


Poetical Tavern Signs (Vol. x., pp. 33. 329.).— 
At Street-Bridge, Chadderton, near Manchester, 
referring to a coalpit chimney hard by: 





“ Altho’ the engine smoke be black, 
If you'll walk in I’ve ale like sack.” 
Joun ScriBe. 


In riding through Dorsetshire two or three 
years ago, my attention was caught in passing by 
a very old sign-board, representing a stag with a 
ring round its neck, and the following lines below : 

“ When Julius Cesar reigned here, 

I was then but a little deer; 

When Julius Cesar reigned king, 

Upon my neck he placed this ring, 

That whoso me might overtake, 

Should spare my lite for Cesar’s sake?’ 
The stag was almost effaced, and the lines were 
much obliterated by the action of rain and sun. 
The inn is called “ King’s Stag.” It is on your 
right, a little off the road from Lydlinch to Hasel- 
bury Bryan. Before you come to it, you pass 
an inn called “Green Man,” with a very old 
sign-board, representing a gentleman entirely 
clad in green. PuILoLocus. 


Bolingbroke’s Advice to Swift (Vol. x., p. 346. ; 
Vol. xi., p. 54.).— Mr. Breen does not seem to 
be aware of the fact that, in French, instructions 
(ordonnances) are commonly put in the infinitive, 
rarely in the imperative. Such being the fact, 
there is no need to adopt the suggested change of 
r into z, at the end of the verbs nourrisser, fatiguer, 
and laisser. 

Mr. Breen charitably suggests that by soupir 
I probabiy intended soupirer. Certainly: the 
error was occasioned by the proximity of s‘assoupir 
in my note. I think soupirer far preferable to 
sonner, and I have now little doubt that the former 
was Bolingbroke’s word. Allow me to thank 
Mr. Breen for his reply. Though I have been 
obliged to dissent from some of his remarks on 
Sterne’s French, I am fully sensible of the sound- 
ness of most of his criticisms on French composi- 
tion, +? think he has done good service for 
“ON. & C. Mansrietp INGLeBy. 

to 


Tenure per Baroniam (Vol. ii., p. 302.; Vol. x., 
p. 474.).— Baro and Rev. Wittram Fraser are 
referred to a treatise, entitled Tenure and 
Peerage by Barony, published by Messrs. Stevens 
& Norton in August, 1853, where they will find 
the subject in question discussed. Copies of the 
pamphlet are left for them with the writer's com- 
pliments at the publisher's, Mr. Bell's, 186. Fleet 
Street. ANON. 


Earthenware Vessels found at Fountains Abbe, “y 


use bellarmines, or grey-beards (the glazed pie 
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so called from a bearded mark on the neck), in 
the construction of old walls. There are constant 
examples of this in England. The object was 
probably to combine stret igth with lightness, on 
the principle of our modern hollow bricks. In 
the upper portion of the wall of Caracalla’s Circus, 
near Rome, are many large globular amphore 
embedded in the masonry in rows. 

V. J. Bernuarp Sirs. 

Temple. 

Jubilee of 1809 (Vol. xi., p. 13.).—An Account 
of the Celebration of the Jubile e of 1809, in various 
Parts of the Kingdom, was published in a quarto 
volume at Birmingham shortly after. A copy is 
or was on sale at Russell Smith's, Soho Square. 

Aw ex-Lapy Boswe.tt Scuo.ar. 





Hiscellancaus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The decision of the great literary prizes, The Burnett 
Bequest, for the two best treatises “On the Being and 
Attributes of God,” took place at Aberdeen on Saturday 
last. The successful competitors were, for the first prize, 
of 18001, the Rev. Robert Anchor Thompson, A. M., of 
Louth, Lincolnshire; and for the second, of 6002, the 
Rey. John Tulloch, Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. 
Andrew’s. There were no less than 208 competitors, and 
the judges, Professor Baden Powell, Mr. Henry Rogers, 
and Mr. Isaac Taylor, were unanimous in their decision. 
They reported very favourably of several others of the 
very numerous essays submitted to their judgment. 

The Rev. Canon Stanley, whose article on the “ Murder 
of Becket” in the Quarterly Review for September, 1853, 
was read with so much interest by historical students, 
has reprinted it in a volume entitled Z/istorical Memorials 
of Canterbury. He has thrown in as make-weights three 
other papers, namely, the Landing of Augustine; Ed- 
ward the Black Prince; and Becket’s Shrine, being the 
substance of four lectures delivered by him. These, how- 
ever, are inferior in value, because obviously 
fully prepared than his contribution to the Quarterly Re- 
view. But they have been illustrated with many curious 
and valuable notes by Mr. Albert Way, one of which, on 
a subject formerly discussed in our columns, namely, 
“The Pilgrim’s Road,” will be read with interest by all 
who took part in that discussion. 

If Lord John Russell’s definition o* a Proverb — “ The 
wisdom of many and the wit of one” -be correct; and 
if Lord Bacon be justified in declaring, that “ the genius, 
wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered by their 
proverbs;” what a book of wit and wisdom, what an 
illustration of national character of the English, must 
that be which Mr. Bohn has recently issued under the 
title of 4 Handbook of Proverbs, §&c.! And, certainly, 
a very curious collection it is. It certainly does not 
contain, as it professes to do, “an entire republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English Proverbs :” for no publisher 
could reprint Ray’s work entire, and Mr. Bohn has ad- 
mitted quite as much of it as he decently could; vet the 
collection is a valuable and useful one, and made still 
more so by its extensive Index. 

If it be a well-founded observation, that the life of any 
man written with truth must be of interest, how much 
interest must there also be in a like truthful history of 
any city,—a history which shall tell, not only of its 


less care- 


bricks and mortar, or even of the scenes enacted in it, 
but also of those who congregated within its walls, 
and made its name famous among the people of the 
earth. Pennant did much of this for London, Saintfoix 
for Paris; and we cannot bestow higher praise upon The 
History of the City of Dublin by J. T. Gilbert, of which 
the first volume is now before us, than by saying that the 
Honorary Secretary of the Irish Archeological and Celtic 
Society has produced a work which may well be placed 
beside those models of amusing and instructive topo- 
graphy. The volume is replete with most curious matter, 
| suggestive of many interesting inquiries, and deserves 
such patronage as will insure its early completion. It is 
altogether most creditable to the author. 
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Voyages and Discoveries in the Arctic Regions, by F. 
Mayne. This, the 73rd number of Longm: an’s Traveller's 
Library, contains a clear “ bird’s-eye view” of a subject 
to which recent events have lent a painful interest. 

An Introductory Sketch of Sacred History, being a Con- 


| cise Digest of Notes and Extracts from the Bible, and from 


the Works of approved Authors. Written by the author for 
the use of his own family, this compilation will be found 
useful in other families. 
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